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is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 
unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 

IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 
ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 

IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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HENRY THE NAVIGATOR 


In January, 1960, we published an extensive interview 
held by our correspondent in Paris with an eminent 
member of the Portuguese opposition. The following is 
another interview by the same correspondent with a 
Portuguese writer and journalist now residing in Paris 
as a political refugee. His name may not be disclosed 
because of the danger of reprisals to his family. 


Hardly had the sound of festivities with which the 
Portuguese government celebrated the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Prince Henry the 
Navigator faded away, when this other Henry, naviga- 
tor on a sea charged with legend and political strife, the 
romantic prince of a conspiracy, made his appearance 
in the headlines of the world. 

“Too much romantic nonsense has been written 
about Henrique Galvao,” a distinguished Portuguese 
writer, who knows him well, was saying to me. “He 
has been depicted as an impulsive, hair-brained and 
fiery man, all but an irresponsible adventurer, while 
his true qualities have been silenced. Beneath this pic- 
turesque outer appearance there is a thoughtful, serene 
man, one capable of patiently maturing a plan of action 
before carrying it out. What newspapers and radio com- 
mentators have told us that Henrique Galvao is one 
of the best contemporary writers of Portugal, and that 
in 1931 his novel El sol de los trépicos (The Sun of the 
Tropics) won the “Prize for Colonial Literature”? 
Who has pointed out that he is an advanced dramatist 
and renovator of the Portuguese theater, thanks to 
whom, because of his adaptations in our language, the 
Portuguese public knows the theater of Eugene O’Neill? 
There is much talk of his spiritedness and disorder, yet 
no mention has been made of the Colonial Exposition 
in Lisbon which he organized twenty years ago, and 
which is still remembered today for its brilliance and 
the precise way in which it was organized? His stay 
in Angola, where he served as Governor, and in Mozam- 
bique, have remained as models of good administration. 

My interlocutor handed me a copy of an American 
review, The Nation, saying: “No; Henrique Galvao is 
not a thoughtless romantic or an improviser. Look at 
the date on this magazine: January 9, 1960. Here we 
have the embryo for the idea behind the seizure of the 
Santa Maria: the need for an action which would draw 
the attention of the world to the Salazar regime. 

“This,” my interlocutor added, “is just what the 
Portuguese personage said in your interview for 
IBERICA last year.” 

“Good. But if Captain Galvao’s gesture is an action 
designed to attract the attention of the world to the 
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Salazar regime, —which it certainly has succeeded in 
doing—then can one accept the interpretation of some 
newspapers that speak of a ‘gigantic publicity opera- 
tion,’ or who compare it to the ‘kidnapping’ of Fangio, 
the Italian automobile racer, by Fidel Castro’s men?” 

“No. The seizure of the Santa Maria is not merely 
an act designed to call attention to the Salazar regime, 
although it has been one of the most sensational occur- 
rences of our times. Galvao has stated clearly just what 
is the prime objective of this operation in his message 
from the Santa Maria: ‘It is the first step toward the 
liberation of the national territory. It is a patriotic act 
of insurrection, born of the opposition to the odious 
dictatorship which oppresses the poor Portuguese who 
are deprived of all the most elemental civil rights and 
who live in cruel economic poverty.’ 

“T believe that instead of recalling the ‘kidnapping’ 
of Fangio it would be more appropriate to compare it 
to the attack on the Moncada barracks in Santiago, 
Cuba. As General Delgado, rightful President of the 
Republic of Portugal, has pointed out, the seizure of 
the Santa Maria is the first phase of a large scale, and 
minutely prepared operation. Many imponderables and 
factors can contribute to its success. And one of these, 
he said with a smile, perhaps the most important one 
of all, is that of discretion.” 

“The Salazar Government, and that of Franco, per- 
sist in qualifying the seizure of the ship as an act of 
piracy,” I interjected. 

“Yes, it is quite logical, and natural for Salazar to 
see it that way. It is a defensive reaction which, while 
not legitimate, is human. What is less natural and un- 
derstandable is that England and America should have 
shared this view at first. Fortunately they rectified their 
positions almost immediately. But what is truly ridicu- 
lous is that General Franco goes on tearing his clothes 
and accusing Galvao of piracy while forgetting his own 
origins. When the Franco crews seized Spanish ships 
on July 18, 1936, and, having armed those that were 
unarmed and changed their colors, patrolled the At- 
lantic and the Mediterranean, attacking other Spanish 
or neutral ships and transporting troops from North 
Africa to the Peninsula, they assumed all the char- 
acteristics which international law has established as 
being specifics of piracy, yet the legitimate Spanish 
government never succeeded in having these ships 
qualified as pirates.” 

My interlocutor paused a moment, then continued: 

“In 1931 the officers and crew of the German ship 
Falken were attacked on the high seas by twenty Vene- 
zuelan passengers, members of a revolutionary move- 
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ment, who wanted to seize the cargo of arms which the 
ship had taken on board in Hamburg to use them on 
disembarking in Venezuela. 

“The Venezuelan government then asked the United 
States to intercept the ship, declaring it to be a pirate. 
However the Department of State refused to do ‘so, 
arguing that by no rule of international law could the 
ship be declared a pirate. 

“Galvao has not changed the colors of the Santa 
Maria, which is not armed, nor has he attacked other 
ships. Quite simply, Galvao has risen up against an il- 
legitimate government—illegitimate in that it is tyran- 
nical—on Portuguese territory, and he endeavors to 
encourage the rest of the Portuguese territory to rise 
up against a bloody dictatorship to establish a liberal 
government and hold sincere and free elections. That 
is all there is to it: a Portuguese matter among Portu- 
guese people, in which outsiders have no cause to in- 
tervene.” 

“The Portuguese newspapers speak of communist 
intervention. .. .” 

My friend interrupted me: “That is the eternal song, 
the same old story. Dictators call all their adversaries 
communists, but fortunately this blanket accusation has 
become discredited. Neither Delgado nor Galvao are 
anything remotely resembling communists. They are, 
quite simply, liberals, and the enemies of dictatorship, 
no matter what its political color. You have seen what 
Galvao wrote last year in The Nation. The fact that 
the communists support the movement of liberation of 
Portugal does not authorize anyone to describe the 
movement as a whole as being communist, any more 
than it can be described as theocratic just because the 
Bishop of Oporto and the majority of Portuguese 
Catholics are in its ranks. The movement of Delgado 
and Galvao is not a political party but the sum total 
of all the anti-dictatorial groups, as was demonstrated 
during the last presidential elections in Portugal. Do 
not forget that Galvao began his opposition to Salazar 
by founding the ‘Center of Republican Information’ 
and a ‘Portuguese Civic Association’ without commit- 
ments to any one political group, but as a fusion of the 
different opposition parties. 

“All of this nonsense about the ‘presence of com- 
munists, and, above all, of ‘Spanish communists,’ 
aboard the Santa Maria, and the mysterious ‘Professor 
Bello, true chief, over and above Captain Galvao,’ 
which the international news agencies picked up from 
the propaganda services in Lisbon, pursues two objec- 
tives: One, what we have said already about the in- 
discriminate labelling and smoke screen which dictator- 
ships invariably apply to their adversaries, and, sec- 
ond, and more important, to arouse the nationalistic 
sentiments of certain social classes in Portugal. The 
Salazar dictatorship has constantly made a deliberate 
effort to create an inferiority complex among the Por- 
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tuguese people in relation to Spain, beneath the pre- 
text of trying to defend them from the alleged longing 
of the liberal and left-wing Spaniards to annex Por- 
tugal. The attempt made in 1932 by some Portuguese 
émigrés in Spain to overthrow Salazar, with the sym- 
pathy of Spanish enemies of dictatorships, was fully 
exploited by Salazar. When the occasion presents it- 
self—but when there is no provocation—Franco accom- 
panies him in this game. Remember the ‘Letter from 
La Pasionaria,’ fabricated a few months ago in the 
Ministry of Government of Madrid, which was pub- 
lished in banner headlines in the Iberian countries. One 
of the primary objectives of that ‘fabrication-—a part 
of the eternal dilemma of Little Red Riding Hood or 
the Wolf—was that of bringing the Portuguese to be- 
lieve that even the communist party of their country 
was to be absorbed by Spaniards. Thus they played on 
the chauvinism of the conservative classes of the coun- 
try who—being nationalists before they are anti-com- 
munists—would be disturbed at the thought that a 
foreign organization should be in control of a Portu- 
guese group. 

“So now Salazar is repeating this propaganda line 
and his version is that Galvao is but a puppet in the 
hands of that ‘Professor Bello? whose name was given 
on the radio this morning as being one ‘José Mos- 
quera,’ in retaliation to Galvao’s latest declaration, 
namely, that ‘Our movement is headed toward the 
liberation of Portugal, her colonies and Spain.’ What 
doubt can there be but that both General Delgado and 
Captain Galvao are in contact with widespread and 
important sectors of the Spanish political emigration! 
Just as neither can there be any doubt’ but that, as 
the member of the Portuguese opposition said in your 
interview with him last year in IBERICA, the libera- 
tion of Portugal is the beginning of the liberation of 
Spain, and vice versa. But between that and the Franco- 
Salazar version there is a deep abyss. For the moment 
it would be indiscreet to go into any more details on 
this subject.” 

“Should the movement of liberation triumph, what 
would be the fate of the Portuguese colonies? I have 
heard it said that most of the Portuguese people, in- 
cluding many liberals, would not resign themselves to 
the loss of their centuries old colonies.” 

“The movement of General Delgado and Captain 
Galvao does not have as its objective the amputation 
of the colonies. Galvao is more familiar with the prob- 
lems of the colonies than is anyone in Portugal. The 
objective of this movement is, I repeat, to return free- 
dom to Portugal, and to form a government which will 
preside over authentically free elections. However, in a 
country with true freedom there is but one formula to 
be applied to the colonies: self-determination. 


Paris, January 29, 1961 
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THE IMPACT OF DICTATORSHIP 
ON CULTURE IN PORTUGAL 


Ronald H. Chilcote 


As a professor at the University of Coimbra in 1919, 
Portugal’s present-day ruler, Dr. Antonio Oliveira Sala- 
zar, summed up his country’s most serious problem as 
one of education: “It is ideas that govern and direct 
the destinies of peoples, and it is great men who have 
great ideas. And we have no [such] men, we have never 
concerned ourselves with educational method.” At 
that time two out of every three Portuguese could nei- 
ther read nor write; by 1930 during the early years of 
the Salazar regime, the illiteracy count stood at 61.8%, 
but by 1950 it had dropped to a significant 40.4%. Of- 
ficial statistics indicate that out of a population of ap- 
proximately 9 million, 1.1 million are students of which 
850 thousand are in primary and 150 thousand in sec- 
ondary schools.? A private organization, the Gulbenkian 
Foundation, provides a spark of stimulus in “art, sci- 
ence, education and culture.” 

However impressive the preceding statistics may be, 
a glance at the government budget figures of the past 
30 years indicates that a significant amount has been 
allocated to the military, whereas only a small per- 
centage has gone into education. The key to this im- 
balance has been Salazar’s insistence upon order; or- 
der to him is the solution to the educational method as 
well as the stimulus to culture: “. . . it is from the au- 
thoritative states that art can expect something, for 
they are more constructive and more eagerly striving 
to build up in their own generation something which 
will be eternal. Beauty and order are inseparable.’* 





RONALD H, CHILCOTE, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and the Graduate School of Business at Stan- 
ford University, has recently spent six months in Portu- 
gal. This article is a preliminary study for a chapter of 
a book on the modern history of Portugal (since 1910). 
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Today’s order is maintained by an army of 65 thousand 
men plus six different kinds of national police, of which 
the most powerful and feared is the PIDE (Policia In- 
ternacional Defesa do Estado). The PIDE controls all 
information sources and exerts rigid censorship to such 
an extent that much educational and cultural progress 
is almost meaningless, Not only is there official censor- 
ship of mass media, but also an elaborate “informer” 
system is active in the cafés, the streets, the universities, 
or any place where there might be political agitation. 
The student, for instance, is afraid to discuss national 
political issues with a “friend,” because that friend might 
be an informer for the PIDE. The result is as other 
critics have stated: the people are obsessed with “Fati- 
ma, fado, and football.” : 

Let us examine some criticism of the present “order” 
to attain an objective appraisal of the cultural achieve- 
ments in Portugal today. In 1958 students of the Uni- 
versity of Lisbon protested that the cultural ends of the 
university had not been met because of “the political 
subordination of the Government.’* The students argued 
that there was a conspicuous lack of professors. In 1935 
thirty-three professors were expelled from the Univer- 
sity because of their political viewpoints; included among 
these were well-known opposition spokesmen such as 
Abel Salazar, Rodriques Lapa, Aurelio Quintanilha, 
and Norton de Matos. In 1946 Mario de Azevedo 
Gomes and Bento de Jesus Caraga were withdrawn 
from the faculty, and in June 1947, “sem qualquer pro- 
cesso,” twenty-six professors were excluded from all 
public activity. Included among these professors were 
Pulido Valente, Fernando da Fonseca, Adelino Costa, 
Ferreira de Macedo, and Manuel Valadares. 

Today, students claim that their classrooms are 
“prisons.” Most refuse to involve themselves in political 
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study; they see their friends disappear, some to political 
prisons, others tc self-exile; others are merely black- 
listed. In the favorite meeting place, the café, such 
words as “communism,” “democracy,” and “republic” 
are scarcely uttered. An English student, recently given 
a grant by the government to study the Portuguese 
corporative political structure, was forced to leave when 
she attempted to examine opposition viewpoints, 

The world-renowned neuro-surgeon, Dr. Egas Moniz, 
stated: “I feel that I am a prisoner of my country 
when I am not able to express freely what I think. Let 
us hope that some day we will again possess that liberty 
which was deprived from us many years ago.”® He 
argued not only against the incompetency of teaching 
in his profession, but also against the obvious lack of 
doctors. Latest official statistics indicate there are only 
5,961 doctors in continental Portugal, 205 in the islands 
of Madeira and the Azores. 

The church has voiced its opinion as evidenced by 
recent protests of the Bishops of Oporto and Beja. The 
Bishop of Oporto (presently in exile in Spain) in a 
personal note to Salazar in 1958 pointed to education 
as a significant Portuguese problem. He stated that 
favoritism of the state toward the upper classes has left 
a serious gap in Portuguese social, economic and politi- 
cal life between the wealthy upper class and the poverty- 
stricken lower class field workers. The state has not ful- 
filled its responsibilities to educate the mass of Portu- 
guese, and the church has been limited in its efforts to 
alleviate the educational problem. The result of the 
state’s unkept promises has been an “era of ideological 
suspicion in which the workers distrust the patronage” 
of the state.® 


There has been criticism from the intelligentsia. In 
a letter addressed to the President of the Republic on 
July 3, 1956, a group of fifty intellectuals, including 
Antonio Sergio (well-known writer), appealed for the 
return of certain constitutional rights; the letter asked 
for the revocation of censorship and the “measures 
against the security of the citizens.”’ Ferreira de Castro, 
perhaps best-known for his novel A Selva, analyzed the 
dilemma of the Portuguese writers: “in order to pub- 
lish they have to mask their thought and many times 
they have to nullify it completely. . . . I found the 
censorship impeding the free march of my pen—the 
free expression of my spirit.”® 

Anyone who has read seriously Portuguese literature 
ought to question the detrimental effect of the censor- 
ship that has been imposed upon it. Luis de Camées 
glorified the exploits of his country; but Almeida Gar- 
rett criticized, and although he was imprisoned many 
years of his life, his work lives today. In the latter part 
of the nineteenth century Antero de Quental and his 
Odes Modernas incited the Portuguese “social poetry” 
that inspired other poets such as Guilherme de Azeveido, 
Guerra Junquerra, Gomes Leal, and Cesario Verde. 
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Their work in turn influenced the novelist Ega de 
Queroz and the historian Olivera Martins. What mat- 
ters is not only that the work of these writers is sig- 
nificant today, but that it was allowed to flourish, to 
criticize, and even become a cause of the revolution of 
1910. Today, Portuguese literature lacks a force of nega- 
tivism, of criticism that might make it significant. Where 
there is criticism there is censorship and suppression. 
Miguel Torga has suffered arrest because of his eight- 
volume work, Diario. Novelist Aquilino Ribeiro, 74 
years old, has recently written the novel, Quando os 
Lobos Urram (When the Wolves Howl, published in 
January 1959) which has been banned from libraries 
and bookstores. He was arrested and accused of “in- 
fractions against the national prestige . . . crimes against 
the security of the State . . . offenses against the Prime 
Minister (Salazar) and the ministers . . . magistry . . . 
the PIDE .. .” etc. If found guilty, the sentence could 
amount to twenty years imprisonment. Ribeiro was re- 
leased from prison in February on bail collected from 
Portuguese intellectual leaders sympathetic to his cause. 
He was supported by the Portuguese Writers Society 
for the 1960 Nobel Literature prize. Ribeiro’s lawyer 
asked the court to drop its charges (His request was re- 
fused) : “This is another example of our disinterest and 
defiance of cultural problems.”® 

Reynaldo dos Santos, Portugal’s President of the 
Academy of Sciences, openly criticized the Salazar re- 
gime last January during his inauguration speech. San- 
tos reasoned that the cultural decadence of his country 
was caused by the state’s attempts to show marks of 
progress in its recent industrial programs (Five-year 
plans of 1953-1958 and 1959-1964). “We cannot re- 
main oblivious to the spiritual and cultural decadence 
that envelops our country. . . . Portugal, as other na- 
tions, lives in a period of gross materialism and a blinded 
desire of unlimited enrichment. . . . One would say 
that the State has more confidence in material forces 
(that subsidize) than in the spiritual forces that would 
build it.” Santos’ statement is significant in a consid- 
eration of Portugal’s overall cultural problems; this seri- 
ous criticism was severely rebuked by the Salazar re- 
gime, and Santos was almost forced to resign. 

Portugal has three symphonic orchestras, two in Lis- 
bon and one in Oporto. By European standards these 
orchestras are mediocre. Opera, strongly linked with 
Portuguese musical history, has failed to maintain its 
prestige. Basically, music surrounds the folkloric tradi- 
tions of past centuries. The fado dominates the music 
of Portuguese urban life; its vocal signs of decadence 
reflect the pessimism, the tradition, and the life of a 
past that Portuguese society appears to be embedded in 
today. The Gulbenkian Foundation sponsors an annual 
music festival which attracts internationally-known per- 
formers as well as provides scholarships and facilities 
for gifted students interested in music. 


IBERICA 





Portuguese painting is mediocre and traditionally has 
been influenced by various European schools. The azu- 
lejo (decorative tile), a fifteenth century import from 
Seville, is still produced today with an infusion of orien- 
tal influence that has always been admired. Portuguese 
architecture lacks originality, but its functional design 
remains interesting and alive to modern-day develop- 
ment. 

Portugal’s educational policy in its “overseas pro- 
vinces” idealistically paves the way for natives to as- 
similate into Portuguese civilization, but it purposely 
appears to disallow any great opportunity for the native 
to meet rigid educational requirements. The official 
position of the government is that education is an in- 
dispensible instrument for promoting assimilation in the 
African territories. Actually, education for the mass of 
the African population represents an implicit threat to 
Portuguese interests. Thus the illiteracy rate among 
the African population in 1950 was 99%. Duffy, in his 
recent book Portuguese Africa, compares Portugal’s 
African educational policy with the “New State’s mysti- 
que of Lusitanian identity—the glories of the maritime 
discoveries, the miracle of Our Lady of Fatima, and 
the Salazarian identity of faith, toil and family.”’® The 
number of Portuguese periodicals dedicated to colonial 
matters is ample, but there are few significant additions 
to the literature of the empire. The government offers 
prizes, but colonial literature is restricted by lack of 
interest because of ignorance or disinclination and by 
the difficulty in obtaining publication in Portugal for 
original literary works. Although some writers have cul- 
tivated colonial themes, no purely African literature 
exists today. 

The colonies or “overseas provinces” are limited by an 
unofficial government “hands off” policy of education; 
but an ironclad rule temporarily has left Portugal as 
the only European nation in full control of its African 
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empire. Despite some traces of progress, recent discon- 
tent and criticism by stifled intellectuals has made clear 
Portugal’s need for a change. Perhaps Portugal’s educa- 
tional and cultural problems lie with, as Reynaldo dos 
Santos implied, the favoritism of the State to industrial 
interests and an attempt to show the world that Portu- 
gal is capable of significant material progress. On the 
other hand, the Bishop of Oporto accused the State of 
not assuming its educational responsibilities; perhaps 
this is a failure of both church and state. More signifi- 
cant, however, is the impact of three decades of dicta- 
torial “order.” Portugal’s intelligentsia has been sup- 
pressed to a point where general artistic creativity is 
non-existent; the result of scattered criticisms, as seen 
in the cases of many professors, students, writers, and 
artists, has been exile or prison, Beauty and order are 
inseparable, says Salazar, but a military order has left 
Portugal stagnant—uninspired, unimaginative, and non- 
creative. 


1. From a speech entitled “Minha Resposta,”’ Luis Teixeira, 
Profile of Salazar, Lisbon: SPN Books, 1943, p. 18. 
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THE HISPANIC WORLD 
AND THE ANGLO-SAXON WORLD 


COLLISION AND ATTRACTION 


OF TWO CULTURES (II) 
Angel del Rio 


Let us now examine the cultural relations, [between 
Spain and North America] which are much more exten- 
sive than is generally realized. We have a detailed study 
of them in Professor Stanley Williams’ The Spanish 
Background of American Literature. 

Williams, professor of English literature at Yale Uni- 
versity, was not a professional Hispanist, which has 
added to the impartiality of his work. He began with 
an interest in the Spanish travels of Washington Irving, 
and, after many years of study, sketched “the first com- 
plete outline of one of the great Continental influences 
on our literature,” as he so rightly says in the introduc- 
tion. Williams soon realized that the vast field of cultural 
relations between Spain and the United States was full 
of complexities and contradictions born of the historical 
rivalry of the two nations: 


To many Americans Spain and Mexico still suggest 
vaguely: troublesome neighbors, the unfortunate 
wars of 1848 and 1898, and political instability. 
Our historians have solidified the myths by letting 
us forget that even now the English areas of civiliza- 
tion in the Americas are smaller than the Spanish 
and Portuguese. In the past Spain ruled more than 
one half of the regions now forming the United 
States. 


But in spite of the rivalries and the myths to which Wil- 
liams refers, American interest in some aspects of Span- 
ish culture is perhaps even greater than American 
interest in some more closely related cultures. As Wil- 
liams himself points out in the introduction: 


This total debt of North American literature to 
Spain is less overwhelming than to England, to 
France, or to Germany, and it is also less significant, 
at least quantitatively. Nevertheless, for American 
men of letters the fascination of Spain has in some 
ways exceeded that of other. European countries, 
hardly excepting England itself. 




















There are numerous proofs of this in the nearly 900 
pages of the work. Here we are interested in giving only 
a quick account of the many facts and observations that 
Williams and other investigators have gathered, trying 
simply to point out the most important characteristics. 

Interest in things Spanish developed in early colonial 
days out of religious rivalry. According to Williams: 
‘Hatred of Spain and of all her ways burned deep and 
lasting in the minds of the English colonists of the 
seventeenth century .. . Race, religion, economic rivalry 
—everything counseled enmity.” 


Two of the most representative Puritan figures, Cotton 
Mather and Samuel Sewail, studied Spanish for mis- 
sionary purposes. Sewall wanted to use the Spanish Bible 
to “bombard Santo Domingo, Havana, Puerto Rico, and 
Mexico itself,” and Mather wrote a book on The Protes- 
tant Religion, and translated it into Spanish with, ac- 
cording to himself, “the intention of sending it by all 
possible means to the various parts of Spanish America.” 

It was published in Boston in 1699, with the title La 
Fe del Christiano en Veyntequatro Articulos (The Faith 
of the Christian in 24 Articles), and I can do no less 
than quote part of the title: “Sent to the Spaniards so 
they may open their eyes and be converted from Dark- 
ness to light and from the power of Satan to God.” 
Sewall and Mather wanted to establish in Mexico a sort 
of religious Utopia called the New Jerusalem. 
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LETTER TO MINISTER” 
OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 


MADRID; Jan: 16, Lbérica:—Thir- 
ty: Spanish university professors have 
signed>'a! fetter’ to! the: Minister / of 
Education ‘protesting’ against the 
treatment being ‘accorded’ Professor 


Tierno'Galvan:’ We quote the’ fol-'' 


lowing paragraphs’ from it: 

“The university " professors of 
Spain have Jearnt. of the academic 
situation, .of Don Enrique... Tierno 
Galvan,) Professor of . Political Law 
of the: Universityof, Salamanca. Sr. 
Tierno ‘Galvan is: being kept: from 
fulfilling’ his functions as‘a ‘teacher, 
and there’ has’ been an official’'an- 
nouncement of ‘the decisionto 'sub- 
ject him to academic proceedings 
for, Teasons related to his me 
opinions only, 

“As university) men ‘this matter, 
appears extremely grave to us. ‘After 
our Civil War the entire Spanish 
professorate, was subjected toa po- 
litical purge, but, it has been, evident 
that ithe constant ‘position: of the 
Ministry of National Education dur- . 


ing the past ‘twenty years has favor- 


ed the ‘revision, from’ a: more ‘broad- 
ly ‘academic’ ‘viewpoirit; and; hence, 
a’'viewpoint that’ is riore: in line 
with what the university should rep- 
resent ‘in’ the so-called ‘Western 
wotld,” many of the decisions taketh 
heretofore. one 


“Now in breaking. this ‘reasonable 
tradition, once, again, an attempt. is 
made, to introduce political . discrim- 
ination, into the teaching profession. 
The, professors who have signed this, 
document, and who have the great-_ 
est esteem for the intellectual uali- 
ty and, honorableness of Sr. ‘Bema. 
Galvan, are not aware. of the. charges . 
being lodged against jhim, so ab-,. 
stain from formulatin an opinion, 
about them; however they, hold _ it 
to be their duty, as university pron, 
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profound concern with respect to 
the future of the Spanish university, 
seeing it threatened, possibly from 
the outside, by intentions and prv- 
cedures which so gravely weaken 


the essence of the university, inatitu 


tion. 107 


‘The letter, is s dated Tevenhen: 29, 
1960. . 
sors. of. Law,, Political Science, Phil- 
osophy, and ‘Letters, and Medicine. 
Signers include. outstanding, names 
such. as, those of José, Luis de Aran- 


guren, Lain Enerale Damaso Alon. 
SO, , etc. 


‘Three elias of the University 


of: ‘Madrid’ refused: to sign: ‘Alfonso: 


Gancia ‘Valdecasas,' Jesis Pavén and 
the: former:: Minister of ’'Education, 
Ruiz Giménez :who has recently been 


appointedto the: faculty..On ‘the. 


other:-harid:-the last-named > called 
upow 'the:-Minister of: Education ‘to 


inform: him’ of} the: —— of ithe 
loa hiovs: 
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EISENHOWER sete 
MESSAGE TO‘ FRANCO» 
(From: The'Times, ‘London, Jan: 93) 
MADRID, Jan. 223A’ cordial 


message" ‘froth Mr.’ ‘Ejsenhower, 
thanking “ General ’Frajico ’'for ‘‘ his 


“cooperation in defence of the cause 
of world’ peace” appéedred ‘in all 
Matrid newspapers yesterday beside 
the’* Washington ° dispatches on’ the 
inauguration of Mr. Kennedy’ as 
United’ States’ ‘President. “The “re- 


ports said’ that in his message, ‘be- 


fore" leaving’ the ‘White House, 


Mr. Eisenhower’ also ‘affirmed’ ‘that’ 


through cooperation: ‘between both 


countries he ‘had ‘been’ able’ to ‘ac- 


quire a deep’ understanding” ‘of the” 
Spanish character, ‘the ' essence ‘of 


the strength and’ greatness ‘of Spain. 


Some. . days before, the. reports 
added,,,Mx; Eisenhower , had’ also 
sent another message, thanking the 


Caudillo for his invitation,to spend. 
a holiday in Spain and stating . that. 
he did not mean to give up his great \ 
desire—repeatedly expressed during, 
his, “triumphal. vyisit” to, Spain—to. 


stay for.a long perioa, chus enabling 
him to get to know. Spain, well. 


[t has been, signed. by profes-. 


On February 6 President Kennedy 


3 ae ols Shen etal 


Anthony Drexel Biddle, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr, Biddle has had a long career, 
of | service, to. his country in both 
diplomatic. and military offices. .He 
served, as. Minister, to Norway from 
1935, to 1937, ‘when he was made 
lor to Poland, He accom- 
panied the Polish — Government in. 
forced moves to. several capitals in 
Poland in -1939, then. to sg tle, 


France. During the war, he .served., 


ernments | in exile ‘of, Poland and 
many | other countries, soccupied by., 
G 

Upon ‘his retirement from the, 
diplomatic service in 1944 he went 
into active duty in the “Amy’ with 
a sis of Lieutenant Colonel. 

quently he’ represented the’ 
States in: SHAEF and other 
mural military Organizations. He 
retired from the Army with the rank 
of Major General of thé Reserve in 
1955. 

“Ambassador Biddle has “yeteived 
decorations from’ marly’ of the ‘alliéd 
nations,’ among them the’ Croix ‘de 
Guerre! andLegion ‘d’Honneur' of 
France, the Great Cross'of Poland: 
Réstored, the Great'-Cross* of ‘the 
Order ‘of Saint Olaf’of Norway, the 
Medal ‘of the:'Order of Merit’ of ' 
Mexico: and so“ many others “that 
space’ prevents: theim’enumeration. °' 

We extend to the néw°Ambassa- 
dor JBERIGA’s best»-wishes in’ his. 
task‘! of .representing>*the ‘United’ 
States of America’ and ‘in ‘his’ rela- 
tions with the Spanish people: 


SR: SOLIS‘ CALLS° ON’ | 

THE PRIMATE OF ‘SPAIN 
MADRID," Jan.“ 2; [bética: Last 
week | Sit Sols Minister ‘and ‘Secre- 
tary General of ‘thie Falange, wert 
to Toledo where he held’'a ‘long 
meeting with the Primate, Cardinal 
Pla y Deniel, No-details\of the .con- 
versation have filtered: through,\ but‘| 
it, i8.,gemerally: believed that: \some! 
concessions ‘were .made by. the:min- 
ister with respect to his dispute with 
the Worker, Brotherhoods of Catho- 
lie Action (HOAG); sii) : 
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PARIS, Jan. 14, Ibérica:—While 


the Spanish press, particularly Ma- 
drid’s ABC of January 11 and 12, 
was insisting’ in’ front’ pagé’ head- 
lines that “There is rio ‘tension. in 
Ceuta and Melilla,” and hailing’ the 
declarations of “official adherence” 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Ceuta and the Association of ‘the 
Sons of Ceuta, the Frénch néws- 
papers Le Figaro, Combat and oth- 
ers, and the Journal de Genéve of 


Switzerland, were’ printing on the 
following’ 


very same days . the 
France-Presse dispatch: 


“The situation in Ceuta and Me-. 


lilla, ‘places of Spanish sovereignty,’ 


which have been claimed by Mo-_ 


rocco as being integral parts of her 
territory, has become aggravated 


during the last days, as has been 


stated in Madrid. 


“One hundred Moroccans have. 


been arrested during the last. few 
days in. the:two cities, and many of, 
those arrested have been. expelled. 

“It, is; known on. good, authority 
that the garrisons of, the two cities 
have ‘been, reenforced by 100,000 
soldiers. sent from the Peninsula. 
Leaves have. been: cancelled. in. sev- 
eral Spanish barracks, Three .guin- 
tas [i.e.,-all. those doing their, mili- 
tary service in each of three differ- 
ent’ years], presently inservice’ have 
been the object:.of a review, which 
indicates that if the situation.should 
become: more aggravated; new. con- 
tingents could be sent [i.e. to Mo- 
rocco], TheSpanish press’ maintains. 
a complete.silence on -this: subject, 
but. not a day, goes by. without, jits 
publishing testimonials of loyalty to 


Spain and her chief from Ceuta. 


and Melilla. o 


Moroccan planes over Ifni 
PARIS Jan. 20, Ibérica: —Today’s 
LeMonde carries the ‘following 
France-Presse «dispatch from Ma- 
drid: 

“New ‘Hispanic-Moroccan ’ ‘ten- 
sions. MADRID’’ DENOUNCES 
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MOROCCO AND SPAIN 


TENSIONS INCREASE 


THE FLIGHT OF MOROCCAN. 


PLANES OVER THE _IFNI 
ZONE. A notice published ‘by’ the 
Spanish ‘news agency ‘Cifra’ on 


Thursday’ aftérnoon, denounces ‘vid- ” 
lations of the air space Over: Ifni'’ 
by’ Moroccaii planes, which made‘ 


unauthorized flights at low © alti- 
tudes over this Spanish ‘territory. 
“*These violations,’ the notice 
goes on to say, ‘have produced: an 
immediate ‘reaction from. the ' Span- 


ish government. |The Spanish .Am- : 


bassador in Rabat, following:instruc- 


uons received from Madrid, has ad- 


viséd . the. Moroccan government 
that such violations must!»be ended 
and that.in the future: iriternational 
regulations. pertaining to»flights must 
be respected so as to avoid inci- 
dents. For that matter the Spanish 
forces in the Ifni garrison have re- 


ceived orders, to,oppose, -by . force, 


if necessary, this: type-of. flight,” 


“In a way this notice constituted 


the ‘first \ official. recognition (of. the 
tension existing between Spain and 


Morocco, which. has become more. 


accentuated. in recent. weeks. Upto 


the present all reports of such a, ten- 


sion have, 
an, official manner, 
which were , published referred 
primarily _ to the suppression of 


been formally denied in 


leaves to,troops and.the military re- , 


enforcements being - sent to. Ceuta 


and Melilla, along with the reports 


of arrests in those, two Cities. -., 
“In the meantime, according | to 

reports, gathered in 

which, -seem,. to confirm, the notice 


of the official agency, “Cifra,. the. 


Spanish , _ government has, already 


taken measures to oppose a possible 


action ‘agaist: the’ two’ ‘cities of 


ar gy Tia yd fin Midroeto}”: 


“Ini is Moroccan territor ry 

PARIS," Jan. 23, [bérica: 1 bday’ 
Lé*' Monde’ ‘iriclades '‘the'' following 
dispatth ‘from’ its’ _correspondent. in 
Rabat: '““Ifni_ is’ Moroccan terri- 
tory and’ we do not! recognize the 


right of ‘thé “Spanish government 


The. notices, 


olitical circles 












































to prohibit flights by Moroccan 
planes over, this territory’: declared ; 
Moulay -Ahmed: Alaoui;,, Moroccan, 
Minister of Information.” 

“Referring: to. Spain’s\\ protest 
against flights; over).‘the : Spanish 
province of.Ifni;? by two Moraccan 
planes on. January 18,,and.19, the. 
Minister «added, , ‘We.do, not .recog- . 
nize, any regulation of, the Spanish, 
Government with respect to the 
Ifni territory’ . . . ‘In this’ connec- 
tion,’ the Minister ' added; ‘we ‘de- 
clare ' that Hispanic-Moroécan “ Te- 
lations ‘will ‘not be ‘normalized ‘until’ 
all Spanish troops still ‘in’ Morocco’ 
have been evacuated: ‘from ‘our ter- : 
ritory: and ‘Spain: has restored tous 
all the: Moroccan territories. which. 
she has occupied. regardless..of, the 
date or ,circumstances of such.occu-,. 
pation... ..... : 

“The Minister eoien his declara-. 
tions with the following ‘words : 
‘Ifni is Moroccan in its land, its’ 
air and ‘its sea. Patience’ has a 
limit? ” (FULD ZTHIGGE 


Spanish’ troops’\and Moroccan ter 
ritory (From‘an editorial in' Combat}: 
Paris, Jan: 27):: “No'more than 35 
days) remain for .all: the: French. 
troops to: be: evacuated | from: the 
last, quarters , still ogcupied [in .Mo.,, 
rocco]. After the. evacuation, of. the,; 
French, troops, the , question , of. the, 
presence of foreign: troops | will still 
not be definitively settled because 
there remains the, problem, of the 
Spanish troops, American bases and 
certain airports in. use as training 
schools for’ French’ officers. 
“As to the Spanish’ ‘forces, our’ 
government still ‘has been unable ‘to’: 
comé to an undeistanding’ with the: 
Madrid ‘authorities; in’ spité of’ the: 
efforts* made’ along such lines. ‘That ’ 
is why, strong” rovisions must ‘be- 
made to settle th Sere? In‘ the’ 
event ' that’. représentations prove 
fruitless no choice ‘will remain ‘but 
that | of resorting ’ to’ ‘effective’ meas- 
ures “t8° liberate Morocco ‘from all” 
Spanish’ ‘military “presence”! 


‘PBE RACK" 
















































A measure of the, importance given the feat carried out 
by Captain Galvao lies in the extensive reports on the 
subject appearing in the newspapers of all countries. 
For fifteen days the New York Times carried, extensive 


articles on the episode and its. repercussions, Similarly: |, 


the press of France, Belgium and Switzerland: published 
long reports:and comments on /Sr. Galvao’s act. 

The Portuguese government hastened to describe the 
deed. as “piracy,” and the press echoed this in’ its ‘re- 
ports, but this interpretation was rectified almost im- 
mediately and the matter, was treated as it should be 
treated: The seizure of the Santa Maria will be remem- 
bered as a bold stroke taken by a group of the opposi- 
tion against the Salazar government. 


We. reproduce below a summary of the principal ake 


reports on the subject; 


In its edition of January 27 the New York Times car- 


ried an extensive dispatch from its correspondent Ben- 
jamin Welles, writing from Lisbon, which included the 
following paragraphs: 

Officials were concerned tonight by reports ‘that the 
United States Government was retreating from its orig- 
inal Sereenens of the seizure’ of the liner Santa Maria 
as ‘piracy.’ CF wm 

“Although reports.to this effect from Washington 
have so far not, been substantiated through. diplomatic 


channels, officials warned that any such change ‘in’ 
evaluation of the seizure would be received here ‘with — 


deep displeasure.” 

*“**The machine guns, false passports and grenades 
were paid for with Communist’ funds,’ a Portuguese 
official said. ‘Portugal’siallies have) got to face squarely 
up to the. international implications of the situation. 
The great powers. cannot wash their hands of the affair 
like Pontius Pilate,’ ” 

‘In the New York Times of, January 29 + sale same ,cor- 
respondent reports from Lisbon, “A committee. purport- 
ing to represent. the non-Communist opposition to ithe 
Portuguese regime called today for what it termed the 


restoration of ‘ormal democratic liberties throughout | 


Portugaliand her overseas provinces. 
“The appeal was made in a petition presented at the 


residence of the President, Rear Admiral Américo 
Tomas. — 


“Portuguese merchant marine groups were reported _ 


to have delivered to the United States Embassy a copy 
of a telegram to President Kennedy protesting that the 
United States appeared indifferent to the fate of the 
Santa Maria’s crew. Such messages as this in closely 
ruled Portugal are not normally sent without official 
approval.” 

On January 20 Le Monde of Paris published a we'l 
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founded article under the heading, “‘A,, Warning: for 
Doctor Salazar?” We quote the following paragraphs: 
“Proud of the order:and peace which reign apparently 
for thirty-four years in Portugal, those faithful to the 
Salazar regime take pleasure in saying, “The happy 
countries have no history.’ We know by now what ‘such 
slogans are worth. The case of the Santa Maria, 20,000 
ton vessel seized last Monday in the Caribbean by a 
group of Lusitanian exiles directed by ex-captain Hen- 
rique Galvao, has just indicated that in, reality every- 
thing does not run as well as they say on the. banks oi 
the Tagus.” 

On January 26 the weekly France Gasset says, 
among other things, the following: “The odyssey:of the 
Santa Maria constitutes in reality a desperate’ move’ by 
the Portuguese opposition against the Salazar’ regime: 
Captain Galvao’s objective ‘in seizing the ship was’ to 
reach Angola and start a movement for a free Portugal. 
~“At the time when he was a young. official, then, 
favoring the Salazar regime, he held office as ‘governor 
ofthe province of Huila in Angola. On ‘hig return he’ 
made a report and succeeded in disturbing the \leaders 
of the regime who sent him on a’ mission of inspection 
in Angola. After his ‘report, in which he ‘made ‘violent 
criticism of the Portuguese methods’ of colonization; was 
submitted, he became suspect to the’ dictatorship ‘and 
joined the opposition. His élection.as deputy from. An- 
gola in 1944 proved that he had left solid friendships, 
there.” ies 

On January 26 Le Figaro of Paris included the. fol- 
lowing: “In an interview.with ,the London, Evening, 
Standard General Delgado, .who is,at, present) in.San. 
Paulo, declared that. he hoped, that: the six: hundred 
passengers could be disembarked*soon. During ‘the year: 
which has just ended, he*said, we have been preparing 
the plan to seize the Santa’ Maria. ‘Seventy-five precent 
of the Portuguese people are on my'side and if I suc- 
ceed in overthrowing Salazar a provisional government 
will be set up immediately and free elections held right 


is away.” 


On’ January 26 the Journal de Geneve published the 
following France-Presse report from Rio de) Janeiro; 
“Sr. Alvaro Lins, Brazilian diplomat and former Am- 
bassador in Lisbon, who has stated His ¢diapléte] sali-' 


_ darity with Captain Galvao, has, sent,a statement to the 
. press in which he says, in part, the following: : 


“<If the United States and Great Britain, commit the 
terrible mistake of taking sides with the anachronistic 
dictatorship of Dr, Salazar, I will reveal the secret 
plans of the Pentagon concerning the establishment of 
military bases in Portugal and Spain, which I had oc- 


casion to learn during my-stay in Lisbon as Ambassa- 
dor.’” 
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PICASSO"IN BARCELONA. 
BARCELONA, Jan. 16, Ibérica:— 


The exposition of thirty new works 
by Picasso in Barcelona has had the 
greatest success ever known for an 
art exhibition in Spain. In a little 
over a month 100,000 have attend- 
ed.the show, a figure hardly reached 
by the Bienal of 1955 after. three 
and a half..months. Last year’s 
Bienal had an attendance of only 
30,000. 

There was much comment on the 
visit to the exhibition of the Abbot 
of Montserrat, Dom Aureli Es- 
carré, Professors of the Seminary 
of Montserrat and many members 
of religious, orders, both men. and 
women, in spite of the|,campaign 
waged by El Cruzado Espaiiol which 
described Picasso as “demoniacal.” 





DR. MARANON'S SEAT 
IN THE ACADEMY 


MADRID, Jan. 20, Ibérica:—The 
Spanish Academy of. the Language 
has. elected the, distinguished philo- 
logist, Samuel Gil y Gaya, to fill 
the seat left vacant by Dr. Maranén. 
The candidate was admitted by 
unanimous vote, with no blank 
votes. 


As our readers will recall, two 
candidates had been submitted for 
Dr. Marafién’s seat: Antonio Rod- 
riguez' Mofiino, who was sponsored 
by a majority of the Academicians, 
and Manuel Halcén, sponsored by 
the Marqués de Luca de Tena, the 
Bishop of Madrid and General Mar- 
tinez Campos. Official intervention 
had forced the withdrawal of the 
first. candidate, and as there were 
ten blank votes, the second candi- 
date was automatically withdrawn. 
[see IBERICA, December 15, 1960, 
pp. ‘11- 12]. 


"BAD PUBLICITY" 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25, Ibérica: 
—Medals which the Franco Gov- 
ernment had ‘bestowed on two of- 
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ficials of the Library’ of Congres# «ta,be received soonby woe ef 
a talk 6n ussepuest 


have. disappeared from their show-"! & 


case on orders of Librarian Quincy 
L. Mumford, because of “bad 
publicity.” 

The medals. had been presented 
to Howard F. Cline, director of the 
Hispanic Foundation, and Francisco 


Aguilera,’ the Foundation’s: special- 


ist in Hispanic culture, by Franco’s 
former Ambassador, Sr. de Areilza. 
Mr. Cline. had received. the, SEn- 
comienda de, Isabel la Catélica 


and Sr, Aguilera the “Orden de. ; 


Ménito Civil.” 

The medals had been displayed in 
a showcase, along with the accom- 
panying ‘citations, in the Library’s 
Hispanic Room. 





DON’ JUAN HOPES TO 
SEE KENNEDY 


(From London Times, Jan. 21). 


MADRID, Jan, 20:—Don Juan of 
Bourbon hopes to go to Washington 
in February to confer. with Presi- 
dent Kennedy, according to a usu- 
ally well-informed monarchist source 
in Madrid in close touch with the 


claimant to the Spanish throne.’ 


Correspondence has already | been 
exchanged between Don Juan and 
members of the new United. States 
administration, which the royalist 
source here is confident has opened 
the way for an early meeting with 
the new President. 


While understandably not being 
able to give any concrete informa- 
tion on what might be discussed at 
this meeting, it is understood that 
the chief motives for a visit to Wash- 
ington by Don Juan are to advance 
the cause of the restoration of the 
monarchy and his early ‘return to 


Madrid as king, and also to ascer- , 


tain the policy of the new American 
administration . towards 
Franco’s régime. 


Monarchist circles here say that 


Senor Peman, the well known aca- 
demician and writer, who is in close 


contact with Don Juan, is hoping’ 


‘Vers’ 


, from, forei 


brought them into Spain’ had fled. 


General, 





have arisen out of the eight-hour 
meeting between General F ranco, 


‘ “and Don Juan in March, 1960. 


Prince Juan Carlos, son of Don 
Juan, returned to Madrid this week 
to resume his eee ‘at hoy! Unt 
versity. 





‘ARRESTS IN’ MALAGA 


GENEVA, Jan. 13, Ibérica:—To- 
day’s issue of the Journal'de Genéve’ 


‘carries the following ere 


dispatch from’ Malaga :>. 
Forty’ arrests were medlb i in» shins 


city during ‘the night between. Men- 


day and Tuesday (Jan, 9-10), They: ; 
were motivated by the discovery of 
some subversive leaflets, Four men, 
were arrested in the act of pasting 
up some posters on walls of’ working 
class districts. After’ théy ‘‘Wére ‘in- 
terrogated other arrests‘ were made. | 

“Most of those arrested were la-' 
borers, many ‘employed; ‘in »the 
metal, «works, others')'in 
RENFE,, the state-owned - railzoad | 
company. 

“The leaflets and posters had come, 
sources, but those who 


They are printed in black and 
and demand ‘amnesty ‘for waleal 
prisoners Wwhile* predicting pas ‘end 
of the regime.” uM 





| MILLIONS FOR THE | 


PORT OF IFNI | 
MADRID, Jan. 13, ibérica: :—The 


government has allocated 35) mil- 
lions of pesetas [$600,000] for’ con- 
struction’ work in ‘thé port of’ Tfni. 
It’is interesting to note that to date 
the port of Ifni ‘has‘-eonsisted of 


. some floating. caissons anchored : in | 


the open, sea and. connected, to, the 
shore by. cablecar.. The; appropria-; 
tion of 35 millions, of pesetas for 
the construction project seems a bit 
belated. During twenty years of rule, ) 
the Franco government has given 
no importance ‘to oe “port” of 
Tfni. i" 
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These projects, though far from literary, nevertheless 
promoted the reading of Spanish authors. Already at 
the end of the 17th century, we find references to 
several writers and books that were known to the 
colonists: Bartolomé de las Casas and the explorers and 
early writers of chronicles, Vives, Saavedra Fajardo; 
Dreams, by Quevedo, Lazarillo de Tormes, La Celestina, 
and above all, Don Quixote, who had captivated the 
North Americans from the start. According to Williams: 
“His immediate presence in seventeenth-century Amer- 
ica, where we search in vain for editions of Shakespeare, 
is both surprising and exciting.” 

As the 18th century advanced, the number of Spanish 

books in the libraries, of references in learned journals, 
and the amount of information about the Spanish 
world is truly surprising, as Harry Bernstein has shown 
in a number of studies like First Intellectual Relations 
between New England and the Hispanic World (1700- 
1815); Making of American Mind; and Origins of 
Inter-American Interest; and as Edith F. Helman has 
shown in her Early Interest in Spanish in New England 
(1815-1835). 
_ In the century of Independence and Enlightment, this 
religious motive became less important (with other goals, 
it persists today in the evangelical activities of various 
groups in several Hispanic countries and even in Spain 
itself, though, since the Civil War, the religious situation 
there makes such action completely impossible.) The 
North American thinkers and intellectuals who were the 
Founding Fathers looked toward the luminaries of 
France and England. Nevertheless, interest in Spanish 
increased greatly. The number of Spanish books and 
writers in private and in college libraries is truly start- 
ling—from Nebrija to Pero Mexia and Amadis de 
Gaula, from Lope and Tirso de Molina to Guzman de 
Alfarache or Ercilla and Jorge de Montemayor, with 
Cervantes at the head. Eighteenth century authors were 
also known—Iriarte, Cadalso, Ramén de la Cruz, 
Feijoo, Jovellanos, Isla. Beginning in 1735, various 
magazines published announcements of Hispanic books, 
grammars and dictionaries, and advertisements for 
private Spanish tutors. A few years later, in 1749, upon 
Franklin’s suggestion, Spanish instruction was begun at 
the Academy of Philadelphia, a city which, partly 
because of the interest of Franklin himself, became a 
center of Spanish studies. Several distinguished Span- 
iards, the Count de Campomanes among them, were 
elected members of the Philosophical Society, and many 
Spanish books and pamphlets were published in Phila- 
delphia. After 1765, Charleston, S. C., became another 
center of Spanish publishing. 

John Adams and Thomas Jefferson were also inter- 
ested in the study of Spanish. (Jefferson made it part 
of the curriculum at William and Mary in 1780, and 
later at the University of Virginia when it was founded, 
in 1819). Besides the American Philosophical Society, 
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other learned institutions like the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and the New York Historical Society showed an early 
interest in Spanish culture, and even in the develop- 
ment of the natural sciences in Spain and Latin America. 
In 1813, Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchil, of Columbia 
College, eulogized the Spanish scientists before the New 
York Historical Society: 


I wish it were in my power—he declared—to state 
the particulars . . . for the improvement of Ameri- 
can botany made by the Kings of Spain. There is 
not perhaps a government upon earth that has ex- 
pended so much money for the advancement of this 
branch of natural history as that of the Castilian 
Monarch. 


And in a review of Political Essay by Humboldt, pub- 
lished in the New York Medical Repository, we read: 
‘Nothing has been a more trite and erroneous sub- 

: ject of remark than the ignorance of the lazy Dons 
. .. This is a miserable and unworthy prejudice. A 
moderate inquiry will evince that New Spain has 
produced a full proportion of respectable observers 
and valuable writings . . . And as to public spirit 
and patronage it has been manifested in the endow- 
‘ments of learned institutions and in the encourage- 
ment of scientific men to an extent of which no 

parallel exists in our State of Society. 


Benjamin Smith Barton was another scientist interested 
in the Hispanic world. 

At the same time, and even before the Romantic 
Movement, Spanish themes began to appear in North 
American literature: in the theatre, fiction, and poetry. 
Professor Stimson, who has studied the problem, has 
grouped the themes under, among others, the following 
heads: “Columbus and the Discovery,” “The Black 
Legend,” “Peninsular History and Legend,” “The 
Noble Savage,” “Quixotism,” “The Comedia,” etc. 


After this rapid survey, a statement such as Edith Hel- 
man’s would seem justified. She said that “interest in 











Spanish . . . goes back to the first efforts of our country- 
men toward intellectual independence and _ self- 
expression.” 

In the 19th century the scene is richer and more 
varied. It is perhaps the period when some North 
American minds felt themselves closest to the Spanish 
creative temperament. The contradictory forces—hostil- 
ity and attraction—did not disappear, but several 
factors re-enforced the rapprochemente. The United 
States, aware at the same time of its power and of its 
limitations as a young nation, looked toward Europe and 
tried to absorb its cultural heritage. The ever present 
rivalry with Spain was eased by the Treaty of Florida 
and the independence of the countries of Spanish 
America. The loss by Spain of Cuba and Puerto Rico 
and with it the end of the Spanish Empire in the 
Western Hemisphere was considered inevitable. On the 
other hand, the heroic resistance of the Spanish people 
during the Napoleonic Wars aroused the enthusiasm of 
the Anglo-Saxon world in a way not much different 
from that caused by the late Civil War. The dithyrambs 
of Southey, Wordsworth, and Byron on the defense of 
the Peninsula against the invader found echo in the 
“Public festival in Honor of Spanish Valor and Patriot- 
ism” that the citizens of Boston celebrated at the Ex- 
change Coffee House on January 24, 1809, where an 
ode to Spanish valor by the poet Robert Treat Paine 
was read. Upon the restoration of absolutism in Spain, 
the persecution of Valentin de Foranda, a Spanish liberal 
well known in the United States, where he had repre- 
sented his government; as well as the presence of several 
émigrés like Manuel de Torres and, later, Agustin de 
Letamendi roused sympathy for the cause of the liberals. 

Added to all this was an interest in knowing the lan- 
guage and culture of the other American republics. To 
many people the easiest way to acquire this knowledge 
was through study of the literature and history of Spain. 
Lastly, the intellectual elite of New England in close 
touch with the culture of England, France, and Ger- 
many received from them the picture of romantic Spain, 
half Arab, half European, land of the caballeros and 
beggars, of rogues and mystics; the land which, more 
than any other, had kept alive in the Romancero the 
popular spirit of the heroic tradition and the medieval 
spirit; the land which in the theater of Lope and above 
all in that of Calderén had become the personification 
of, and which in Don Quixote and Sancho had created 
the two highest symbols of, human duality and conflict. 
It does not matter whether we today accept or reject 
this picture. For our present purpose, it serves to explain 
the origin of the great wave of interest in the Spanish 
way of life, especially among the intellectuals of New 
England, but also expanding to other groups. It is the 
tradition of Washington Irving, Ticknor, Prescott, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Howells. Williams sums up 
the significance of their devotion to Spanish culture: 
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For Ticknor and Prescott it meant a prolonged con- 
secration; for Irving an enrichment of his imagina- 
tive life; for Longfellow a gateway into the world 
of European romantic literature; for Bryant an in- 
ward solace; for Lowell a spiritual experience in one 
or two writers; for Howells an invigorated critical 
life; and for Bret Harte the arresting of a neglected 
tradition. 


But these authors, which Williams studied in detail and 
called the principal interpreters, represent only a part 
of the picture, and the less important part at that. There 
are the historians who specialized in Hispanic themes, 
like Prescott, Bancroft, Moses, Bolton, Robertson, Chap- 
man, Merriman, and many others in the same tradition. 
There are travellers and translators and contemporary 
critics like Alexander and Edward Everetts, Caleb 
Cushing, Edwards Wigglesworth, Jared Sparks or a bib- 
liographer like Obadiah Rich. What seems most impor- 
tant to me is the sheer volume of interest for Spanish 
culture, the contact with it or with some aspect of it by 
North American writers and intellectuals down to the 
present day. From John Adams, Jefferson, or Richard 
H. Dana to Emerson, Henry Adams or Irving Babbitt; 
from Melville, Mark Twain, Hawthorne, Poe, or Whit- 
man to Ezra Pound, Hart Crane, Gertrude Stein, Mac- 
Leish, author of Conquistador; William Carlos Williams, 
the penetrating commentator on the Cid; Thornton 
Wilder, so enthusiastic about the art and theater of 
Lope de Vega—there are many renowned authors in 
North American literature who have at ene time or 
another felt the attraction of Spain. For some the attrac- 
tion was a passing one; for others it had a more perman- 
ent influence. 


North Americans have been interested especially in 
the past: Cervantes, Calderén, Lope, the picaresque 
novel, the mystics like St. John of the Cross. Neverthe- 
less, some authors of modern and contemporary Spain 
have occasionally enjoyed a passing vogue, but it has 
never amounted to much. We see, for instance, that 
Howells greatly admired Galdés, Valera, Palacio Valdés, 
or Pereda, and generally looked upon Spanish realism as 
a more desirable artistic credo or model than that of the 
French or Russians. 


In our own century, the sales of Blasco Ibaiiez as- 
sumed unusual proportions. And in the theater, Bena- 
vente, Martinez Sierra and the Quintero brothers were 
among the best known Continental dramatists. Una- 
muno and Ortega have a limited circle of admirers today, 
and few European poets or playwrights have the renown 
of Lorca. Nor should we forget the strong influence 
Baroja exercised on two of the novelists who, after 1920, 
opened new perspectives to the American novel: John 
dos Passos and Ernest Hemingway. 


(To be continued) 


bev? . 1 “ TBERICA 


A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
FROM OPPOSITION GROUPS 


President John F. Kennedy 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


January 10, 1961 
Paris 

Dear Mr. President: 
With your election to the presidency of the United 
States of America a new historic juncture has been 
opened in the Western world. In all countries a major 
question is posed: What will be the new policy of the 
United States? Will it be but a mere prolongation of the 
policy pursued by President Eisenhower, or will it be a 


new policy, more in conformance with the realities of 
our era? 


For us, Spaniards of diverse political tendencies, 
united by the common denominator of our desire for a 
restoration of democracy in our country, these questions 
are of the greatest interest as they suggest others of no 
lesser importance. How much longer must the myth be 
maintained that the defense of the so-called free world 
requires the assistance of dictatorial governments that 
deny the enjoyment of the most elemental freedoms to 
their own people? How much longer and by what right 
will the Spanish people continue to be expected to sacri- 
fice their own freedom for the sake of the freedom of 
others? And what significance can the freedom of others 
have for the Spanish people if they themselves can not 
share it, and if the governments of these other peoples 
contribute aid for the support of tyranny? 

Mr. President, you are a member of the generation 
that fought in the last war, the generation which be- 
lieved that it is preferable to lose one’s life than to lose 
one’s freedom. Thousands of Spaniards took up arms at 
the side of your compatriots, on the allied fronts of the 
West, in defense of the common cause, and many died 
in the thought that their blood would provide the fecund 
seed for a world that would truly be better for everyone. 
They did but fulfill their duty, and, as far as we know, 
they asked for no gratitude. True Spaniards do not turn 
in bills for services rendered. 


Thus we would not pose the question of the gratitude 
or ingratitude of the democratic countries toward the 
Spanish people who gave so many sons to the allied 
cause, nor will we assume a posture of mendicancy 
before the United States to beg that our freedom be 
restored to us. What we ask is something more funda- 
mental: something which is strictly a matter of what is 
right: namely, that for once and for all an end be put 
to foreign intervention in the internal affairs of our 
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country. Without this intervention we would have re- 
covered our freedom some time ago. 

Had it not been for the complicity and aid of Hitler 
and Mussolini, along with the abstention of the demo- 
cratic governments, the Spanish people would not have 
been overcome by the Francoists. Without the foreign 
aid after the last war, Franco would have been unable 
to remain in power. But every time that the Franco 
state was on the verge of bankruptcy, American aid 
came to the rescue. As the government which oppresses 
our nation is a tyrannical one, we have a perfect right 
to regard all aid afforded this government as being clear 
intervention on the side of tyranny, and gravely prejudi- 
cial to the interests of Spain. 

The best way to lose a good cause, Mr. President, is to 
defend it through unjust means that are contrary to the 
common good of the people. This explains the multiple 
failures of this western world which has devoted itself 
almost invariably to a policy of short term interests, as 
though ignoring the fact that the future is always the 
child of the present, and that there can be no error or 
concession to justice which is not irremediably paid for. 

Mr. President, you are just beginning your presiden- 
tial mandate. Probably it will not end without our 
having seen the downfall of the regime which oppresses 
us. We hope that, for the very interests of the United 
States itself, you will give some thought to the con- 
venience of revising the policy pursued to date with 
respect to Spain. The future relations between the 
United States and Spain will depend to a great extent on 
the attitude taken by your government at this time. 

Reiterating our friendship for the great people of the 
United States of America, and wishing you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the greatest success in your new mandate, we send 
you our cordial and sincere greetings. 

For UNION DEMOCRATICA 
DE ESTUDIANTES 

J. M. Kindelan 

Xavier Flores 

For AGRUPACION 
SOCIALISTA UNIVERSITARIA 
F. Bustelo 

For the Paris Group of 
ACCION REPUBLICANA 
DEMOCRATICA ESPANOLA 
F. Javier Alvajar 


(Note: the first two groups are the largest university 
groups in Spain. The third is the recently formed fusion 
party of all Republican groups and parties) 
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Editorial. 


THE IBERIAN DANGER 


Nothing is happening in Spain, nothing is happening 


in Portugal. Peace reigns in these two fortunate coun- 
tries which enjoy a privileged climate, which have a 
fascinating history, which preserve artistic treasures, 
which live saturated in tradition and where—this is not 
the least important aspect—one can live on a few cents 
a day. 

Salazar and Franco are proud of the peace which 
reigns in their respective countries. But it could happen 
one day that the curtain of incense which shields both 
dictatorships could be rent apart by some unexpected 
occurrence; this day has arrived for Portugal. 

Some Portuguese seized a 20,000 ton Portuguese 

vessel on the high seas of the Caribbean. These men 
were Portuguese exiles, headed by Captain of the Navy 
Henrique Galvao. 
. The feat could not have been of long duration, but 
it held the interest of the public for almost two weeks, 
and it made it quite clear to the world that there is an 
active opposition in Portugal. Given the personality of 
Sr. Galvao, his cultural background, intelligence and 
experience in maritime affairs, it is unthinkable that 
he could have undertaken this adventure with the ob- 
jective of entering the port of Lisbon and seizing pow- 
er. No. Captain Galvao succeeded fully in what he 
set out to accomplish: namely, to demonstrate to the 
world that there is an active opposition in Portugal, 
to encourage this internal opposition and to draw 
foreigners out of their apathy with respect to Portugal’s 
internal situation. 


Of course Salazar administers effective opiates to 
maintain this apathy abroad, one of which is his re- 
peated statements to the press insisting on his willingness 
to resign from office whenever there should be “a man 
capable of assuming the responsibility of governing 
Portugal.” But he has never expressed his willingness 
to leave the choice of president up to some authentically 
free elections, and, of course, he never will. 

Supposing, however, just for the sake of argument, 
that he should turn the affairs of state over to such a 
hypothetical “man,” how is such a man to make his 
appearance on the scene when Salazar imprisons and 
persecutes and frustrates all the opponents of the re- 
gime who dare to reveal their views, or else obliges 
them to go into exile? Indeed should the day ever come 
in which he did turn his power over to another man, 
it would have to be to a man made in his own image, 
one disposed to continue the Estado Novo. 

The fictitious elections of 1958 were valid only in a 
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negative sense, that is, they were a triumph for the 
opposition in view of the difficult conditions under 
which the elections were held. Now Captain Galvao’s 
adventure is another serious warning for Salazar. The 
active opposition exists. 

Spain and Portugal are in parallel situations. Both 
dictators boast of the peace and order which their sub- 
jects enjoy, and their own impossible replacement; both 
have sealed up the springs of democracy; both have 
proscribed culture and prescribed “directed culture” 
in their countries, and both wield the same threat: 
“I or communism.” This latter point calls for some 
clarification. a 

The movements of peoples against dictatorships are 
not, and never have been, totalitarian movements; they 
are liberating and democratic movements, as has been 
the case in Argentina, Colombia and Venezuela. The 
fact that the Cuban movement of liberation should have 
taken a communist turn in no way alters our thesis; it 
was born of a liberating and anti-dictatorial movement, 
as is demonstrated by the persons who first supported 
it. Dictatorial forces do not rise up against totalitarian 
regimes. 

However, a prolonged dictatorship precludes the 
civic. training of the citizens, and prevents the forma- 
tion of political parties and associations which, by act- 
ing openly, let their true objectives come to light and 
be evaluated. But when dictatorships close off the pos- 
sibilities for the life of a nation to move through pacific 
channels toward a preparation for democracy, the only 
course remaining for the opposition is that of clan- 
destinity; but within a dictatorial regime clandestine 
movements do not lead toward transitional solutions. 
Thus the day could arrive when a profound disturbance 
could overthrow these regimes, and in such a disturb- 
ance it is easy for a minority group to seize the reins 
of power and impose by force another dictatorial system 
of the opposite color. 

This is the situation and these are the dangers posed 
by these two dictatorial regimes encysted in a demo- 
cratic Europe. These situations could lead toward the 
state of affairs which we have just described unless both 
regimes can be escorted toward the point at which they 
would be obliged to face the necessity of permitting an 
internal opposition to exist, and, consequently, to rnake 
its presence felt, 

Only the free expression of thought and the func- 
tioning of groups acting out in the open can permit 
Spain and Portugal to enter into democratic ways to- 
morrow, and this tomorrow must be prepared today 
because time is pressing. A blaze or two on the Iberian 
Peninsula would be no cause for rejoicing in the West. 


 IBERECA 


uncensored 





Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


THE DAMAGED MACHINE 


The machine, dear reader, is the State which the Cau- 
dillo and his accomplices laboriously put into motion 
after three years of civil war. It was a State which did 
not fear to call itself totalitarian and which, owing 
everything or almost everything as it did to those two 
dictators who were called Hitler and Mussolini, it be- 
lieved in the “fascist millenium” in Europe. On the 
other hand it suited the convenience of the “people of 
order” of Spain, and it sustained and maintained a mili- 
tant Catholicism which was closer to the imaginary 
Santiago, slayer of Moors, than to the great Spanish 
mystics. 

In brief, the regime got under way with the support 
of two gears which are essential to it: the Falange, with 
its “new” ideas, its Sindicatos or government controlled 
trade-unions, its foreign influences, its attempt to cap- 
ture popular currents, and the Church, with all the 
weight of its strength and tradition, and the unfortunate 
advantage which its support of the regime signified to 
millions of Spaniards accustomed for centuries to a 
pernicious confusion of temporal and spiritual powers. 

Naturally there were—and there still are, although 
not so many—those military chiefs who headed the re- 
bellion, and a handful of financiers and opulent land- 
owners who, though lacking great spiritual preoccupa- 
tions, shiver every time they descry the slightest crack 
in the structural and social framework in which their 
interests prosper, and which, out of a strange conven- 
tionalism, they call “public order.” 

But now the years have gone by, and not only has 
“national-sindicalism” passed out of style, not only are 
the terms “totalitarian” and “imperial” shamelessly 
shelved along with the Fascist salute, but the ‘Catholic, 
social, traditional and representative” State itself is by 
now a sinking ship. 


THE CARDINAL AND THE MINISTER 

This time, when the Caudillo treated us to his pre- 
viously mentioned end-of-the-year speech, he reverted 
with greater emphasis than ever to his old themes, in 
a prolific verbiage totally unrelated to reality. Later 
we were to learn the reasons for such vacuity: the most 
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precious gears and screws of the machinery of the re- 
gime were creaking and rusting, when they did not 
break down and run the risk of paralyzing the com- 
plex apparatus altogether. 

This month of January has been rich in lessons of 
this nature. In the first place, and because of its great 
importance, comes the letter of the Cardinal Primate, 
Dr. Pla y Deniel, to the Minister-Secretary General of 
the Falange, José Solis. The lettre is dated November 
15, but it was not until towards New Year’s Day that 
there began to be talk of it in Madrid, as a result of 
reports in the American press, and then copies began 
to circulate. 

As anyone might suppose, such a move was not taken 
lightly or without consultations higher up. The Primate 
had not been in agreement with the prohibition of the 
manifesto of the HOAC [Worker Brotherhoods of 
Catholic Action] of May 1, nor with the official silence 
with respect to the cancellation of the Congress of the 
JOC [Catholic Youth Workers], nor with the falsity of 
the Sindical elections. But the position which he has 
taken has more fundamental reasons: the necessity to 
“keep a distance” from the government of the Caudillo 
with an eye to the future, and, in that connection, to 
try to obtain greater legality for the HOAC and the 
JOC at a moment in which the Caudillo might con- 
sider it necessary to make concessions so as not to ap- 
pear very totalitarian in the eyes of the new American 
administration. 

It would not occur to anyone that the Cardinal is 
thinking of subverting the regime—and this point is 
explained in his letter—but with all his prudence and 
that of the high dignitaries of the Church, he believes 
that the latter is eternal whereas governments come 
and go... including that of the Caudillo. And to have 
more freedom from now on for the propaganda and 
structure of the organizations of Catholic Action is 
almost a guarantee for the future. 

Contrary to what some might have thought, the 
quarrel between the Cardinal and the Minister-Secre- 
tary General is far from over. 

On Monday, January 9, Sr. Solis proceeded to Toledo 
where he was received by the Cardinal that very morn- 
ing. What happened? There are two versions of the 
conversation, so to be fair we should transmit them 
both: 

According to Solis and his friends, the latter appeared 
with a new document repeating the reasoning in his 
previous letters, according to which the Worker Broth- 
erhoods and similar organizations should have a re- 
ligious character only. Then the Cardinal is alleged 
to have said that basically he was in agreement (with 
Solis), but that he had written the letter so as to soothe 
the feelings of the younger members of the clergy. Solis 
insisted that the views expressed in his letter were not 
his own but those of the entire Government which had 
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approved his point of view in a plenary meeting of the 
Council of Ministers. At that point the Cardinal ad- 
mitted four young priests to the room. These priests 
expressed themselves in violently anti-Falangist terms, 
with none of the respect due a Minister, so Sr. Solis 
chose to courteously bid leave of the Cardinal and de- 
part. This is the version of the “Movement.” 

In ecclesiastical circles this version is denied and 
the story of the young priests interrupting an audience 
with the Primate is considered ridiculous. According 
to this version, the Primate told Sr. Solis that, no mat- 
ter how Catholic the Minister might be, he, the Car- 
dinal-Primate, was much more authorized to express 
the views of the Holy See in such matters. He warned 
the Minister that the Church did not consider itself 
obligated to support, in principle, any type of initiative 
made by the regime, and that if the Government did 
not recognize, at least in fact, the existence and power 
to act of the HOAC, there would be a grave risk of a 
conflict between Church and State. 

In Madrid political circles this attitude (which is held 
to be much closer to the truth than the one attributed 
to the Primate by governmental circles) is regarded as 
a confirmation of the desire of the Church that a con- 
fusion between it and the Government should not per- 
sist, but at the same time it is believed that the Govern- 
ment will end up by giving in. After all, Sr. Solis is not 
indispensable. What is certain is that these events, 
which go far beyond the level of a mere incident, have 
reenforced the position of innumerable Catholics who 
are already in open opposition to the regime. 


THE OLD GUARD REBELS 

The second development which shows to what extent 
the machinery propelling the regime has failed, is the 
cuasi rebellion of the members of the Old Guard of 
the Falange, who have been addressing severe criti- 
cism of his politics to the Caudillo. The “representative 
democracy without parties” for which these gentlemen 
ask is nothing new for them, but what is most impor- 
tant is their enmity to the Law of Succession and mis- 
trust of the Caudillo’s foreign policy. As to the petition 
which they make to establish commercial relations with 
the Soviet Union without abandoning their position of 
being firmly anti-communist, neither can this surprise 
any high functionary of the Ministry of Commerce; it 
relates only to a desire analogous to that of the Car- 
dinal Primate, though for very different reasons: name- 
ly, to keep their distance. These old Falangists (Fernan- 
dez Cuesta, the Primo de Rivera brothers, Aznar, Val- 
dez, etc.) feel that they are very “perishable” and fear 
that their present state of retirement could be turned 
into definitive ostracism on the day that the Caudillo 
should be replaced by a conservative Monarchy be- 
neath the auspices of “Opus Dei.” These persons are 
completely discredited in Spanish political life, but 
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their gesture has been one more indication of the nega- 
tion of one of the principle points of departure of the 
regime. 

At its dawn the regime counted also on many con- 
servative personages, and it received support from the 
former members of the “CEDA” [Catholic rightist 
party, of the Republic, which had been headed by José 
Maria Gil Robles]. Today all of that has changed. Don 
José Maria Gil Robles has just been the protagonist of 
another act of protest against the tyranny. Along with 
other lawyers (Srs. Gallardén, Zulueta, etc.), he had 
drawn up a petition to the Chief of State( in accord- 
ance with a new regulation recognizing the right to 
petition, theoretically recognized for more than fifteen 
years by the Fuero de los Espanoles) asking for the 
abolishment of the repressive decree of September 21 
which qualifies any act or manifestation, individual or 
collective, of opposition to the regime as a crime of 
military rebellion. 

As will be recalled, it was Sr. Gil Robles who pul- 
verized the application of this type of crime to acts of 
political opposition when he defended Julio Ceron. 

This time the objective was to win approval of the 
idea from the College of Lawyers of Madrid, so that 
that body should address the petition to the Caudillo. 
Naturally, upon being apprised of what was up, the 
Government took all possible steps so that not a single 
member of the legal corps of the three Armies (Land, 
Sea and Air), no legal functionary, no lawyer employed 
by the Sindicatos, etc., should abstain from voting 
against the proposal of Sr. Gil Robles. The colonels, the 
Sindicato chiefs, the officers of confidence in every 
ministry, all were mobilized to this end. 

The result was that yesterday, in the Salesas [Palace 
of Justice], a large number of gentlemen who have 
never practiced law, but who are registered as members 
of the College, attended the meeting. The liberal pro- 
test was rejected, 549 votes against 321. The Dean of 
the College, Don Fausto Vicente Gella, expressed him- 
self in unequivocal terms, saying that one could not 
confuse the practice of justice with total submission, nor 
the peace of the country with more or less forced silence. 
The lawyers of the minority were, in reality, the ma- 
jority of all the lawyers practicing in Madrid, and it is 
very probable that they will persevere in their objective 
through other means. 

Finally, if it is true that the regime could boast of 
counting on the students during the first seven years, 
this was because all the nonconformists had been ex- 
pelled from the Universities, when not imprisoned; also 
because it had succeeded in maintaining a certain 
mystic among the Falangist students. But all of that 
came to an end and today it is only the members of 
“Opus Dei,” (who are disdained by the majority of 
University men), who are conformists, though at times 
their conformity is masked. 


IBERICA 


Incidents occurring on January 23 in the University 
of Barcelona have brought this question to the boiling 
point. On the occasion of the celebration of the fiesta 
of San Raimundo de Penafort, the Law students or- 
ganize an affair which includes a short theatrical per- 
formance in which there always are ironical topical 
allusions. This year’s performance was no exception: in 
a dialogue one of the students asked another, 

“And what about you, are you of the opposition?” 

The other replied, “No, I am of the ‘Opus-suction’.” 
“Oh! Then be on your Way (an allusion to Camino, 
the book written by Father Escriva, founder of the lay 
organization) .” 

At that point a dozen “Opus-Deists” armed with 
bludgeons and whips rushed out onto the stage, broke 
the microphone and brutally beat up the student actors. 

The injured students filed complaints over their 
bruises and lesions with the academic authorities. On 
the following day the faculty designated a student who, 
it is.said, is a member of “Opus Dei,” to investigate 
the case, not the ones proposed by the students. 

In reaction to all this the students of the Law Col- 
lege have gone on a strike which has continued through 
the week just ended. There are rumors that new strikes 
may be declared in the different universities of Spain. 
also aimed against “Opus Dei,” but for a different 
reason: the existence of the “Opus Dei” University in 
Pamplona (formerly the Estudio General of Navarre). 
Indignation against the existence of the so-called uni- 
versity is very great and something similar to the uni- 
versity movement against the universities of Deusto and 
El Escorial in the times of dictator Primo de Rivera 
could well occur again. 

In any case, agitations among the students is greater 
every day, and the Committees of University coordina- 
tion show clear signs of life. In the College of Philoso- 
phy and Letters of Madrid the SEU (Sindicato de 
Estudiantes Universitarios, or University Student Sin- 


dicato), oriented, no doubt, by the liberal students who 
had been elected by their comrades, edited a review, 
Cuadernos de arte y pensamiento, whose last number 
began with quotations from Antonio Machado, follow- 
ed by a poem, “El nito yuntero” (The Plowboy) by 
Miguel Hernandez. The publication was suspended by 
the national directors of the SEU (who are not elected 
by students), who would like to transform it into a 
publication more at the service of the regime. 


THE REAL PREOCCUPATION 

But let us leave these areas in which Francoism enjoys 
such little cordiality, to see if its outlook is any better 
with respect to international policy. Not at all: the 
beginning of the year has not been at all encouraging. 
In the first place, the entanglement with Morocco is 
worse every day. It occurred to our diplomats to pro- 
test because Moroccan planes were flying over Ifni, 
and the reply was a fusilade from Rabat: that they 
were flying because Ifni was their property and the 
Spaniards were occuping it illegally. Later the Moroc- 
can Minister of Information sent a note saying that 
they were losing patience over this litigation with Spain, 
that the Spanish troops must depart as soon as possible, 
and that they had not stopped speaking about Ifni, 
Ceuta and Melilla. 

This was bad enough but what really worries the 
Spanish diplomacy is the new administration in Ameri- 
ea. The very reduced number of persons who direct 
Spain’s foreign policy (or, rather, who advise he who 
directs it) are convinced that any international relaxa- 
tion of tensions could be fatal for the regime. This not 
only because of external reasons, to keep the military 
contented, etc., but because to have to discuss with 
political adversaries by means of reasons or examples 
is the ruination of the internal policy of the regime, 
which can not conceive of any dialogue other than that 
of the bludgeon. 





goods, to the International Red Cross. 


Send your contributions +o: 





HELP THE SPANISH PRISONERS THROUGH THE 
INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


Persons wishing to help the destitute prison inmates in Spain may send contributions, in cash or material 


Names of specific prisoners may be indicated if the contributions are to be sent to individuals. 


As these contributions are to be under the control of the International Red Cross there can be no 
question as to their being motivated exclusively by humanitarian principles. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE RED CROSS 
(For the Spanish Solidarity Fund) 
7, Avenue de la Paix 
Geneva, 9, Switzerland 
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Thus the words in defense of liberty by President 
Kennedy in his inaugural speech were not received very 
well by the “experts” of the Palace of Santa Cruz (Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs), but even less so among the 
military and top brass of the Falange. All keep on 
speculating that “it won’t be so bad,” . . . “we will have 
friends just as we did before,” etc. They were filled with 
satisfaction by a cable from ex-president Eisenhower 
to the Caudillo, which the entire press reproduced on 
the first page, “thanking him for his cooperation in de- 
fense of the cause of world peace,” and saying that 
“through the collaboration between both countries he 
had been able to achieve a deeper understanding of the 
Spanish character, the essence of the strength and 
grandeur of Spain.” Here we do not know if the out- 
going President sent similar telegrams by the dozens, 
or if this was a special compliment for the Caudillo. 
In any case it caused a lamentable impression, just as 
did the visit here last year. 


THE “SANTA MARIA” 

Now what is keeping governors, diplomats, newspaper 
editors, military and police chiefs, etc. unhinged, is the 
adventure of the Portuguese captain Galvao on the 
Santa Maria, who is followed by popular opinion with 
equal interest, though from a diametrically opposed 
point of view. 

During the first few days no one moved in official 
circles. It is not known if this was because it was not 
considered important or because they wished: to avoid 
complications. But five days ago the forces of the re- 
gime were unleashed: piratry, international crime, 
banditry,. anarchy . . . such were the expressions used 
by official persons and press of the regime. 

No doubt they have forgotten how they took over 
ships in July, 1936, and how the British fleet—which 
they now insult for its “passivity”’—let them cross the 
Straits of Gibraltar. But let us take one thing at a 
time. The Government, probably at the request of Lis- 
bon, went into action and decided to send the cruiser 
Canarias in pursuit of the Santa Maria (when it was 
certain not to be able to catch up with her). On the 
other hand, it was arranged that the old Minister of the 
dictatorship, Sr. Yanguas Messia, should declare in 
El Alcazar, newspaper of “Opus,” that “From the 
juridical point of view, I esteem this to be a clear case 
of piracy.” Then on Thursday the newspaper Ya pub- 
lished a report stating that this same opinion was shared 
by the International Tribunal at the Hague. With 
amazing rapidity a solicitor of the important interna- 
tional organization demanded a rectification, and one 
was published in a prominent place saying that it had 
really been “an affirmation of circles attached to the 
Academy of International Laws, connected with the 
International Tribunal of Justice.” 

The arrival of Portuguese Military Chiefs of Staff is 
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announced for tomorrow. Of course a meeting of the 
General Staff of the Iberian Bloque was being pre- 
pared already, but this trip seems exceptional. 

Judging by what is said in more or less official cli- 
ques, what most concerns the Spanish Government is 
that the governments of the great powers of the west 
should not have qualified the action as “piracy” but 
as an eminently internal political action. This is a grave 
precedent, which gives many sleepless nights. On the 
other hand there is much talk that Captain Galvao has 
contacts with Spanish Republicans, even that he has 
made statements about “liberating the Iberian Penin- 
sula.” This is enough for governmental hysteria to 
reach a paroxysm and for the traditional anti-British 
hatreds to grow. 


The only consolation is the permanence in Madrid of 
the French fascists, whose habitual quarters are in the 
Princess Hotel and the Hotel Fénix. These days they 
have been receiving the visits of the fascists or semi-- 
fascists of the neighboring country, M. Le Pen and M. 
Poujade. One of the refugees, M. Demarquet, went to 
Alicante to visit the house where José Antonio Primo 
de Rivera, founder of the Falange, had been interned 
during the Civil War, and boasted that he was familiar 
with Primo de Rivera’s Complete Works. 

Also we have had visits of other French personages: 
only a few days ago an outstanding “Gaullist,’ M. 
Chaban-Delmas, of the National Assembly, was here. 
And now, on the other hand, it is General Munoz 
Grandes, Spanish Chief of Staff, former supreme com- 
mander of the Blue Division (once declared a war 
criminal), who is going to Paris where he has been in- 
vited officially by the French Ministers of Defense. As 
can be seen, the diplomacy of Srs. Castiella and Areilza 
knows how to resort to all recourses. They need to know, 
if they want their book Reivindicaciones de Espana 
(Spanish Claims) to be forgotten. Although there is 
no worse memory than that of he who does not care to 
remember. Something of the sort happens in some 
countries nowadays. 

In short, the Spanish political situation gives no 
grounds for the Caudillo and his cabinet to be proud 
of their successes. The machine which they created 
does not function. And, because of lack of space, we 
have not even mentioned the multiple economic prob- 
lems which have been the cause of a special session, for 
long hours, of the Council of Ministers. 

However, to say that the gears of State do not func- 
tion does not mean that this State will disappear on the 
following day. But it does mean that the conditions are 
potentially much more favorable for the opposition. 
And, above all, that the directors of this State have 
failed consistently. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, January 29, 1961 
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